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the number of fires. In 1836 the greatest numbers occurred in July 
and December, the hottest and the coldest months in the year, and in 
1837 they occurred in March and October. The average number in 
the Metropolitan District, exclusive of the city of London, is about 20 in 
a month. 

1 1 . Lives Saved by the Police and others, — The number of lives saved 
by the police from drowning amounted to 33 in 1836, and to 32 in 1837. 
Twenty-five lives were known by the police to have been saved by other 
persons in each of the same years. 

The number of lives saved by the police from fire was 23 in 1836, 
and 27 in 1837. Two lives only were known to have been saved byoth er 
persons in the two years. 

The police also rescued 40 persons from other kinds of death in 1836, 
and 57 in 1837. 

12. Persons Lost or Missing. — The number of persons reported to the 
police as lost or missing during the year 1837 was 560, of whom 330 
were found and restored by the police. Of the remainder the greater 
part returned home of their own accord, or were found by their friends. 

13. Dangerous Accidents ; Horses running away. —The numher oi 
dangerous accidents which came within the view of the police, and 
were reported by them, was 928 in 1836, and 541 in 1837, making a 
total of 1,469 in the two years. Of this number no less than 561, or 
38 per cent, were caused by horses running away. 



MORTALITY OF AMPUTATION. 
By Benjihin Phillips, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon lo the Mari/-le-bane Infirmary. 

In November, 1837, a paper was read before the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society, by B. Phillips, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon to the Mary- 
le'bone Infirmary, from which, at our request, the author has extracted 
a portion, which has great interest, because so few attempts have been 
made in this country to apply the statistical method of enquiry to the 
science of surgery. The object of the enquiry was to discover whether 
the opinion commonly entertained with respect to the mortality succeed- 
ing to amputation is correct ; and the result is exhibited in a comparative 
table, prepared from statements obtained from authentic sources in France, 
Germany, the United States, and Great Britain. 

" In the outset, I am bound to express my regret, that the riches of 
our great hospitals are rendered so little available for enquiries like the 
present, that these noble institutions, which should be storehouses of 
exact observation, made on a large scale, and from which accurate ideas 
should be disseminated throughout the land, are almost completely with- 
out the means of fulfilling tliis very important object. 

" If any evidence were necessary to shew the fallacy of resting satisfied 
with vague impressions, it has been afforded in the progress of the present 
investigation. It has happened, on several occasions, that the medical 
men to whom I have applied for the results of their individual experience, 
have at once said, ' I rarely lose a case after amputation j' and when 
they have referred to their own notes, or to the hospital records (where 
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such a thing was practicable), they have been astonished at the extent of 
the mortality. In fact, is it better that the species of loose statistical 
knowledge which composes most men's experience, be preserved — that, 
for instance, which enables a man to say, this or that operation is unsuc- 
cessful ; or that he should be enabled to say, that two out of five, or any 
other proportion, are the victims of this disease or that operation ? 

" It may be thought that there are many sources of fallacy in such in- 
vestigations, and it would be true, were the number too small to over- 
come it. Much care has been taken, in the present instance, to guard 
against this evil, and we believe with success. On a former occasion, 
when treating of the results of the ligature of arteries, I endeavoured to 
shew that the opinion commonly entertained by medical men, with re- 
gard to the mortality succeeding to or consequent upon this operation, is 
decidedly incorrect. At this time I propose to shew that the mortality 
after amputation is much greater than is usually believed ; and I trust, 
on some future occasion, to be able to prove that there are very few ope- 
rations so free from danger, as to justify us in losing sight of that cir- 
cumstance in coming to a decision upon the propriety of performing 
them ; and, in a large class of operations, in which all that is hoped for 
is a certain alleviation of suffering, this circumstance should constitute 
an important element in the decision of the question. 

" The amputations included in this enquiry are those of the arm and 
leg ; the whole of them have been performed within the last four years, 
in civil hospitals, and in the private practice of hospital surgeons. The 
gross number of cases is 640, and this number embraces «W cases, acute, 
chronic, and the results of violence, which have occurred within a certain 
period, in the practice of the persons by whom the returns have been 
furnished. Of these cases 490 are reported ' cured,' and the large pro- 
portion of 150 died, either in consequence of the operation, or of the 
progress of the disease or injury, on account of which recourse was had 
to the operation. 

" In comparison with lithotomy, amputation and the ligature of arteries 
are often, perhaps commonly, held to be unimportant operations ; and 
yet the results show a great balance in favour of the success of lithotomy. 
It is, however, necessary, in connection with this circumstance, that a 
fact should bebome in mind, by which these results will be modified. A 
large number of amputations are performed under very unfavourable cir- 
cumstances ; lithotomy, on the contrary, commonly admits of our choosing 
a time when the patient is best prepared for it. In other words, the mor- 
tality consequent upon lithotomy is commonly the direct effect of the 
operation ; in amputation it is caused by the disease or injury. 

" The following table exhibits the proportion furnished by the different 
countries included in the enquiry : — 

Cues. 

Franca 203 

Germany . . . .109 
Unitei] States ... 95 
Great Britain ... 233 

640 150 

" Here is an average number of deaths, amounting to just 23i per 
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cent. If the several countries be taken separately, we find that France 
is a fraction below this average, that Gtermany differs only to the amount 
of a fraction from France, that the United States only exceed the average 
by a little more than 2 per cent., and that Great Britain is a fraction be- 
low either. 

"That these returns shew us to be a favoured nation is true; but I 
apprehend not to the extent that we have bemi accustomed to believe. 
Whether we owe this pre-eminence, slight though it be, over the other 
nations named, to our climate, the constitution of our people, or to our 
system of treatment, is a matter not easy to determine; at present, we 
can only state our belief, founded upon the results of great operations 
performed in France and Germany, that, in as far as those countries are 
concerned, w'e are not justified in assuming that climate, mode of life, 
temperament, or other natural modifying agent, places us in a more pri- 
vileged position, in as far as ability to resist disease, or to bear up against 
the effects of operation is concerned, than the natives of those countries ; 
but we are disposed to refer those beneficial results to the superiority of 
our after-treatment. 

" The returns upon which these statements are made are in my pos- 
session, and I shall be glad to submit them to any one who may desire 
to inspect them. I have not set them forth in the paper, because there 
is great difference in the results, which might easily be explained to the 
satisfaction of medical men; but which, in non-professional minds, might 
readily raise a prejudice against the practice of individuals; on which 
account I have preferred suppressing the names in the memoir." 



WELSH KLANNEL TEADE. 



Extract from Letter written by William "Augustus Miles, Esq., 
dated December, 1837. Communicated by Joseph Fletcher, Esq. 

I HEREWITH send you a few memoranda concerning the hand-looms 
and flannel-trade in Wales. 

The price of wool is below par; about six or seven months ago it 
fell 30 per cent., but is now looking up a little. The flannel market 
had been previously dull, and the manufacturers having large stocks on 
hand, did not avail themselves of the depression in the price of the raw 
material. 

Much of the Welsh wool is sent into England. The manufacturers 
buy of the farmers and wool-staplers in Wales, and also in the London 
and Liverpool markets. The New South Wales wool is preferred, as 
it is nearer in texture to the Welsh wool. 

Flannel is of various textures. The coarser wool can only be used 
in making up the cheaper sort,, but it hardly pays ; a coarse piece of 
flannel, which may sell in the market for 5i. 10s., cannot be produced 
by the manufacturer under 5/. 9s. 6d., of which the labour and 
machinery amount to 21. 14s. 6(f., and the wool to 21. 15s. No other 
use can be made of this wool ; but this sort of work, though it does 
not benefit the manufacturer, enables him to give employment to 
younger hands, and keeps his men employed. It is the custom of the 



